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book, The Ancient World and Christianity, hastily assumes that Muller 
regards sensuous perception as the source of religious ideas. Muller 
himself rejects this as a mere suspicion of his position, and De La 
Saussaye has remarked upon the total injustice of such an inference. 
Miiller's view fairly interpreted is that the idea of the Infinite is not the 
product of mere perception of nature, but is called forth from its slum- 
bers in man's soul. It is a concomitant sentiment. It is difficult to see 
how nature or heroes can be deified without a prior concept of Deity 
in the soul. A sensuous perception is never wholly sensuous, since the 
a priori elements of the reason operate upon the sense-perceptions. 
Muller accepts the Kantian view of casuality, and believes that in the 
" starry heavens above and in the moral law within man," we have a true 
basis for Physical and Anthropological Religion. p M ™ 

Psyche. Seelencult uud Unsterblichkeitsglanbe der Griechen. 

Von Erwin Rohde. Erste Halfte. Freiburg i. B., 1890. Aka- 

demische Verlagsbuchhandlung von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 

— PP- 294. 

In this treatment of Greek conceptions of the spirit-world, Rohde 
gives us an exceedingly valuable contribution to one of the most inter- 
esting branches of Anthropology. The book is occupied with descrip- 
tion of facts rather than with exposition of them, and is conservatively 
written. Hardly too much can be said in praise of the mastery of the 
material and of the directness of its presentation. The least satisfac- 
tory part of the book, it seems to me, is the author's account of ani- 
mism in the Homeric Age. The treatment is not only scant, but fails 
to convey even a definite conception of what Homeric animistic notions 
were. The author disagrees with both Nagelsbach and Grotemeyer in 
his interpretation of the Homeric personality ; it is not the body, with 
Nagelsbach, which is the man, nor is it the Psyche, with Grotemeyer. 
This contradiction in Homer, who sometimes speaks of the body as the 
real person and opposed to the Psyche, and again, of the Psyche on its 
way to Hades as the man proper, is reconciled by the author on the 
ground that there are two " selves." Both the body and the Psyche 
may be called the "self." Man has a double personality, viz. the man 
visible to sense, and the invisible -self, which is set free at death. This 
Psyche dwells in the living man like a guest, a second ego. As a par- 
allel to this, the author cites the conceptions among primitive peoples 
of a double life in man. So, too, the Roman genius in its original mean- 
ing was a second " self." This interpretation has much in its favor ; the 
metaphysical difficulty which such duality might offer would, of course, 
have nothing to do with its historical correctness as an Homeric doctrine. 
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The author points out that fire, which was the customary instrument 
for destroying the body in the Homeric Age, was used merely as the 
most rapid means of disposing of the visible alter ego, and this left the 
Psyche free to pass into the Beyond. Originally, however, fire was 
employed out of fear of the return of the spirit ; but the body being 
burned, there was nothing for it to return to. This idea of burning the 
body, out of fear of the return of the spirit and its power to harm the 
living, had been lost sight of in the Homeric Age, — an idea prevalent 
among other primitive peoples as well as pre-Homeric Greeks. As 
long as the body remained, the " second self " might return ; hence the 
undevoted wife of Hermotimos burned his body while his Psyche was 
away on a soothsaying journey. Before Homer, there was a time when 
the Greeks believed that, after the separation of the Psyche from the 
body, its intercourse with the upper world did not for some time cease ; 
hence there arose a soul-cult which concerned a period beyond the 
burial or cremation. This belief found an echo even at the end of the 
classical period (cf. Aristotle, Eth. Nic. noo", 10 ff.). For Homer, 
however, when the soul has once passed to Hades, it is of no further 
moment. Furthermore, Homer knows of no class of the wicked which 
is punished in Hades, unless, perhaps, it is the perjurers. 

Among those who do not suffer separation of body and soul are those 
who, without dying, go to the Elysian Fields, beyond Okeanos or the 
Fortunate Islands. Rohde finds this union of the body and Psyche 
necessary, because, as he says in connection with Odys. iv. 565, " Only 
in this way can the departed have the feeling and enjoyment of life " 
(p. 64), — an argument which is worthless; for there is no evidence 
that the life in the Fortunate Insula is meant to be a continuation 
of the present one either in degree or kind. With minor exceptions, 
this entire chapter on the Islands of the Blessed is written with life, 
movement, and accuracy ; it is sometimes picturesque, though perhaps 
(as pages 77 ff.) not quite free from diffuseness. It seems to me that the 
author, in his treatment of Hesiod {cf. pp. 92, 101 ff.), does not make 
sufficient allowance for the poet's subjective element, his phantasy, etc., 
but regards him too much as merely giving expression to the popular 
beliefs of his time as a reporter. What Rohde says (pp. 268 ff.) on 
the allegorical interpretation of Greek mythology is refreshing; the 
finding everywhere in Greek divinities and ritual references to pro- 
cesses in nature, has, before and since Bacon's Wisdom of the Ancients, 
gone to incredible excesses. This finds good illustration in the varied 
interpretations which have been put on Demeter's daughter Kore. 

The author discusses in this first half of his work : Homeric Belief 
and Cult in reference to the Spirit-world ; the Islands of the Blessed ; 
Gods of Caverns ; Heroes ; Soul-Cult ; the Mysteries of Eleusis ; Con- 
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ceptions of the Future Life. On this range of subjects Rohde's book 
has, as far as I know, no single work as a predecessor ; and in this 
general field it has no rival in importance since the appearance of 
Nagelsbach's Hotnerische Theobgie and Nachhomerische Theologie des 
griechischen Volksglaubens, some forty years ago. w „ 

The History of Human Marriage. By Edward Wester- 
marck, Lecturer on Sociology at the University of Finland, Helsing- 
fors. London, MacMillan and Co., 1891. — pp. xx, 644. 

The first part of this work, including, I believe, about one-fourth of 
the present volume, was published in Helsingfors, in 1889, as a doctor's 
dissertation at the University of Finland. It was written in English, so 
the earlier part stated, in order to reach a larger circle of readers than 
a book in Swedish or Finnish could do, and because England was found 
the best place in which to study the subject. Of the list of authorities 
cited in the present volume containing nearly 1000 titles I have counted 
about one-sixth, and find ninety English works, forty German, twenty-one 
French, and twelve in other languages. As the author has been working 
of late in London, and might possibly be influenced by that in his cita- 
tions, I turned to another book in the same field but written in Copen- 
hagen, Starcke's Primitive Family, and counted in another part of 
the alphabet over one-half of his much briefer list of authorities with 
much the same result. There were seventy-six books in English, forty- 
four in German, twenty-one in French, and seven in other languages. 
We are entitled, therefore, to conclude that in this one field of the study 
of the prehistoric family, probably more than one-half of the literature 
is in the English language. 

In his introduction the author admits that " the various investigators 
have in many important questions come to results so widely different 
that the possibility of thus getting any information about the past might 
easily be doubted " (p. 2), but finds that the fault lies with their method 
rather than with the material. The proper method is, first, to find the 
causes of any phenomenon under consideration, and, secondly, to 
assume that the phenomenon extends beyond the range of our observa- 
tion in time or space only when the causes are known so to have 
extended and there is no evidence of counteracting influences. He 
puts " particular stress upon the psychological causes which have often 
been deplorably overlooked or only imperfectly touched upon" (p. 5). 

Marriage is defined as "a more or less durable connection between 
male and female, lasting beyond the mere act of propagation till after 
the birth of the offspring" (p. 19). As a confessed "disciple" of Dar- 
win (p. 242), he believes that the cause of marriage or "the tie which 



